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the people who now contract disease:1 and, again, until
tropical African countries become much more prosperous
the medical and health services must remain starved of
needed buildings, staff and equipment because the people
who need them are too poor to provide them for them-
selves.
The place of economic progress as a priority health
measure can be even more clearly understood if we con-
sider the developments in controlling disease that have
been worked out recently under the stimulus of war. New
insecticides, such as D.D.T. and gammaxane, open up new
prospects of the cheap and widespread control of some of
the most destructive insect-borne diseases of the tropics. By
using them it may well be possible in the near future to
halve the present death-rate of infants and greatly to
reduce it among adults. Success of this kind would be fol-
lowed by a steep rise in the size of tropical populations
which would immediately cause vast economic and social
problems in those areas which are already overpopulated
at the present level of economic production. If these peoples
do not learn improved methods of using their land and
labour, any great success in controlling the diseases which
at present limit their numbers is likely only to substitute
death from starvation for death from disease. There is no
1 The following paragraph from the Report of the Commission on
Higher Education in the Colonies is Worth quoting here:
* *In Great Britain, we note that the ratio of doctors to inhabitants
is approaching i to 1,000, and the number of doctors is likely to be
increased as a result of the programme of social reform on which the
country is now engaged. We cannot hope to see a similar standard
attained in the Colonies, but some of the figures of the provision made
there are of interest. In Malaya the ratio was one doctor to every
ten thousand people. At the other extreme is Nigeria, where the ratio
is one doctor for every hundred thousand, and in certain districts one
doctor for an area containing one million people. It is enough to say
that there is, in the great majority of Colonies, an urgent need for the
expansion of the existing medical staff, and of the ancillary health
services for whose training and supervision the medical staff must be
responsible/